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"how the vowels play and ring and chime and toll".1
And this, we conclude, goes very far to explain *our
pleasure in the poem: for, apart from the visual imagery,
there is not much behind the music, and the imagery,
except in the line

And evening full of the linnet's wings,

lacks subtlety. It is otherwise with Byzantium, e.g. with
the lines about the fabled singing-bird of metal in the
emperor's palace that

Planted on the star-lit golden bough,

Can like the each of Hades crow,

Or, by the moon embittered, scorn aloud

In glory of changeless metal

Common bird or petal

And all complexities of mire or blood.

These lines are splendid in sound, as the whole poem is.
But, however we try to concentrate on the sound, it is
difficult not to be acutely aware of passionate thought and
excited vision behind the sound and affecting it. And
indeed these qualities must be potent factors in the best
experience the poem can give.

IB the appreciation of poetry, then, while no absolute
separation of the various factors is possible, there is the
widest scope for useful analysis, if it be founded on a
sensitive and many-sided response. And such a response
will be reflected by the good critic in an emphasis, a sense
of perspective and proportion, which, although it can
never claim absolute Tightness, will be recognized by
readers to be reasonable and just,

1 On the Art of              p. 141.